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I  am  in  earnest — I  will  not  equivocate — I 
will  not  excuse — I  will  not  retreat  a  single 
inch— AND  I  WILL  BE  HEARD.— 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  first  issue  of 
"The  Liberator"  January  I,   1831. 


PREFACE 

My  inherited  principles  of  Non-Resistance, 
which  seem  as  essential  to  me  as  the  breath 
of  life  and  paramount  to  all  others,  and 
filial  affection  have  made  me  yield  to  the 
urgent  requests  of  many  friends  to  state  as 
best  I  may  what  part  a  belief  in  Non-Resist- 
ance played  in  the  life  of  my  father,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison.  His  undying  faith  in  the 
invincible  power  of  Non-Resistance,  more 
than  all  else,  in  my  estimation,  entitles  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  his  fellowmen.  "Doing  evil 
that  good  may  come,"  he  ever  regarded  as  a 
false  and  pernicious  doctrine.  Therefore, 
his  language  had,  he  felt,  to  be  "as  harsh  as 
truth  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice." 
After  one  of  Mr.  Garrison's  impassioned  ut- 
terances, a  warm  sympathizer  said  to  him, 
"Oh  my  friend,  do  try  to  moderate  your 
indignation  and  keep  more  cool;  why  you 
are  all  on  fire."  Mr.  Garrison  replied,  "I 
have  need  to  be  all  on  fire,  for  I  have  moun- 
tains of  ice  about  me  to  melt."  This  is  per- 
haps more  true  of  Non-Resistance  than  of 
almost  any  other  cause. 

It  was  early  given  to  Mr.  Garrison  to  put 
his  Non-Resistant  principles  to  the  test  in  a 
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way  that  left  no  question  as  to  his  sincerity 
or  as  to  his  readiness  to  face  death  for  his 
beliefs.  On  October  21,  1835,  a  "broad- 
cloth" mob  consisting  of  "5000  gentlemen  of 
property  and  standing"  gathered  in  Boston 
to  tar  and  feather  the  English  Abolitionist, 
George  Thompson.  Unable  to  find  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  had  yielded  to  Mr.  Garri- 
son's urgent  request  to  leave  the  city,  the 
mob  surrounded  the  building  in  which  Mr. 
Garrison  was  addressing  the  meeting  of  the 
"Female  Anti-Slavery  Society"  although  he 
had  been  warned  in  advance  and  urged  to 
avoid  danger.  uIn  the  middle  of  the  up- 
roar," my  father  later  wrote,  "an  Abolition 
brother  whose  mind  had  not  been  previously 
settled  on  the  peace  question,  in  his  anguish 
and  alarm  for  my  safety,  and  in  view  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  civil  authority,  said:  'I 
must  henceforth  repudiate  the  principle  of 
non-resistance.  When  the  civil  arm  is  power- 
less, my  own  rights  are  trodden  in  the  dust, 
and  the  lives  of  my  friends  are  put  in  immi- 
nent peril  by  ruffians,  I  will  hereafter  prepare 
to  defend  myself  and  them  at  all  hazards.' 
Putting  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  I  said, 
'Hold,  my  dear  brother!  You  know  not 
what  spirit  you  are  of.     This  is  the  trial  of 
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our  faith,  and  the  test  of  our  endurance.  Of 
what  value  or  utility  are  the  principles  of 
peace  and  forgiveness,  if  we  may  repudiate 
them  in  the  hour  of  peril  and  suffering?  Do 
you  wish  to  become  like  one  of  those  violent 
and  bloodthirsty  men  who  are  seeking  my 
life?  Shall  we  give  blow  for  blow,  and  array 
sword  against  sword?  God  forbid!  I  will 
perish  sooner  than  raise  my  hand  against 
any  man,  even  in  self-defence,  and  let  none 
of  my  friends  resort  to  violence  for  my  pro- 
tection. If  my  life  be  taken,  the  cause  of 
emancipation  will  not  suffer.  God  reigns — 
his  throne  is  undisturbed  by  this  storm — he 
will  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him, 
and  the  remainder  he  will  restrain — his  om- 
nipotence will  at  length  be  victorious.'  " 

Had  weapons  been  used  in  my  father's  de- 
fence, death  would  certainly  have  been  his 
portion.  As  it  was  the  mob  placed  a  rope 
around  him  and  dragged  him  through  the 
streets,  intending  to  lynch  him,  until  he  was 
rescued  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston  and  a 
strong  force  of  police.  It  was  stated  by  eye- 
witnesses that  Mr.  Garrison's  composure  was 
never  ruffled  during  this  soul-searching  ex- 
perience. 

To  this  summary  of  my  father's  views  I 
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have  added  a  sketch  of  his  personality,  as  I, 
the  last  of  his  children,  knew  it.  Finally,  I 
wish  to  record  in  this  volume  the  words  of 
Count  Tolstoi  in  which  he  affirms  that  it  was 
from  my  father  that  he  learned  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Non-Resistance  which  he  at  once  em- 
braced, so  that  it  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  his  name. 

Fanny  Garrison  Villard. 
New  York,  June,   1924. 
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WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON— IN 
HIS  DAUGHTER'S  EYES 

by  Fanny  Garrison  Villard 

To  put  on  paper  one's  recollections  of  an 
adored  parent  is  difficult.  Yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  picture  of  my  father's  rare  per- 
sonal and  family  life  from  my  point  of  view 
may  be  worth  recording.  It  was  an  excep- 
tional one  because  of  the  happiness  and  joy 
which  pervaded  it  even  during  the  darkest 
days  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle.  Large 
means  my  father  never  had  and  the  care 
of  his  considerable  family  might  well  have 
hampered  his  spirit  had  it  not  been  so  joyous 
and  serene,  so  fortified  in  the  right,  so  cer- 
tain of  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  good  in 
the  world. 

Nowhere,  in  fact,  did  my  father's  calm 
temperament  and  sweet  disposition  make  it- 
self more  felt  than  in  the  home  circle.  No 
matter  how  agitated  and  exciting  his  experi- 
ences in  the  outside  world  might  be,  nor  how 
uncertain  his  tenure  of  life,  he  forgot  it  all 
when  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children. 
No  man  was  ever  blessed  with  a  more  faith- 
ful, devoted  wife;  her  burdens  were  many, 
but  were   gladly  borne   for  his   sake.      My 
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father's  testimony  was  that  she  made  his 
home  a  heaven  on  earth.  The  care  of  the 
children,  which  in  those  days  included  the 
making  of  all  their  garments  at  home,  de- 
volved wholly  upon  her,  the  family  means 
affording  her  only  one  servant.  Besides 
that,  her  house  was  a  hotel,  for  all  Aboli- 
tionists who  came  to  Boston  were  made  wel- 
come under  her  roof,  and  that  was  one  of 
her  great  contributions  to  the  cause  of  the 
slave.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  only  house  in  the 
city  which  was  open  to  them.  What  would 
she  have  done  without  my  father's  help? 
He  it  was  who  carried  the  water  upstairs 
when  water  was  a  luxury;  chopped  the  wood, 
made  the  fires,  blacked  the  boots,  or,  in  case 
of  need,  made  the  coffee,  all  the  while  sing- 
ing. But  his  shining  quality  was  that  of 
nurse,  for  his  love  of  children  was  un- 
bounded and  his  care  of  them  most  skilful. 
He  used  to  say:  "I  believe  that  I  was  born 
into  the  world  to  take  care  of  babies"  and 
the  little  ones  were  drawn  to  him  as  if  by 
a  magnet. 

In  this  way  he  smoothed  and  lightened 
my  mother's  perplexities,  comforting  her 
when  she  feared  the  children  might  not  be 
worthy  of  their  training,  making  light  of 
her  anxieties,  and  helping  her  at  every  step. 
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Her  splendid  health  and  quick  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  made  her  duties  lighter  than  they 
otherwise  could  have  been  and  her  beautiful 
presence  made  our  home  especially  attrac- 
tive. On  account  of  her  injured  arm  it  was 
my  father  who  prepared  the  food  for  the 
children,  giving  himself  no  time  whatever 
for  eating  until  their  wants  were  all  supplied. 
At  table  he  was  a  most  delightful  host,  full 
of  conversation  adapted  to  the  guests,  and 
his  watchful  eye  never  failed  to  observe  and 
supply  their  needs.  In  short,  it  was  a  neces- 
sity of  his  nature  to  be  of  service  to  some 
one. 

He  dearly  loved  to  take  strolls  in  the 
suburbs  of  Boston  with  friends  and  to  point 
out  the  sites  that  were  "Just  the  place  for  a 
hotel"  because  the  views  were  so  beautiful. 
In  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  was  he 
found  numberless  fine  spots  for  building  and 
regretted  that  they  should  be  overlooked,  so 
many  people  might  be  enjoying  them.  He 
loved  nature  not  less,  but  human  beings 
more,  and  the  country  alone  would  have  been 
dull  and  uninteresting  to  him,  in  spite  of  his 
keen  appreciation  'of  a  fine  landscape  and 
fertile  fields.  In  a  mountainous  region  he 
felt  great  exaltation  of  spirit.  Books  of 
poetry    he    always    had    at    hand    and    fre- 
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quently  repeated  to  us  fine  passages  from 
them.  As  he  possessed  a  peculiarly  sympa- 
thetic voice  the  lofty  sentiments  he  so  de- 
lighted to  utter  never  failed  to  stir  his  hear- 
ers. Newspaper  reading  absorbed  much  of 
his  time,  and  he  was  never  happier  than 
when  seated  in  his  dressing-gown  before  a 
pile  of  papers,  scissors  in  hand.  My  moth- 
er's sense  of  order  was  always  disturbed  by 
the  heaps  of  papers  that  were  thrown  upon 
the  floor,  but  she  never  complained  and  even 
saved,  where  she  might  have  destroyed.  To 
her  forbearance  we  owe  much  of  the  ma- 
terial used  by  my  brothers  in  the  biography 
of  my  father.  His  handwriting  was  very 
handsome  and  so  plain  that  he  who  ran 
could  read.  Unfortunately  he  held  his  pen 
stiffly,  and  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  writ- 
ing made  him  dread  to  take  one  in  his  hand. 
This  increased  his  habit  of  procrastination, 
for  which  his  wife  gently  reproved  him,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  he,  after  all,  wrote  so 
voluminously. 

It  tried  him  to  have  communications  for 
the  Liberator  written,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"in  hieroglyphics,"  and  he  was  patience  itself 
with  the  resulting  bad  proofs  and  pitied  the 
compositors  who  had  to  set  from  such  manu- 
scripts.    It  puzzled  him,  however,  to  account 
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for  the  fact  that  even  his  own  clear  copy 
was  sometimes  made  into  "pie,"  as  the  say- 
ing is.  All  at  the  office  testified  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  gentleness  and  consideration  it- 
self, no  matter  how  great  the  trials,  how 
tired  and  exhausted  he  might  feel,  or  how 
severely  his  back  ached  from  bending  over 
the  forms.  How  happy  he  would  have  been 
had  he  been  able  to  dictate  to  a  secretary, 
or  to  use  a  typewriter!  Even  his  letters  to 
members  of  his  own  family  did  not  escape 
a  certain  formality,  owing  to  his  careful 
habits  of  thought.  He  once  expressed  him- 
self thus:  "He  who  attempts  to  appear  be- 
fore the  public  as  a  reformer,  should  so  live 
that  all  his  actions  can  be  searched  with  can- 
dles and  not  found  wanting."  When  writ- 
ing a  speech  or  resolutions,  his  first  desire 
was  to  make  them  plain  and  simple,  and  thus 
powerful  as  appeals  to  the  heart  and  the 
understanding.  As  a  speaker  there  were  oc- 
casions when,  inspired  by  a  great  theme,  he 
took  his  rank  as  an  orator.  One  felt  that 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  die  for 
the  sake  of  principle,  but  impossible  for  him 
to  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  line 
of  duty. 

I  was  hardly  more  than  an  infant  when 
my  father  came  to  my  crib  to  give  me  a  good- 
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night  kiss.  He  said:  "What  a  nice  warm 
bed  my  darling  has !  The  poor  little  slave 
child  is  not  so  fortunate  and  is  torn  from 
its  mother's  arms.  How  good  my  darling 
ought  to  be!"  Thus  early,  I  was  taught 
the  lesson  of  pity  for  those  less  favored  than 
myself  and  so  tenderly  that  it  remains  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  a  moving  appeal  to  me.  I  recall 
that  I  used  to  stand  on  my  father's  shoul- 
der, holding  fast  to  his  bald  head,  while  I 
learned  the  names  of  the  great  and  good 
men  a;nd  women  whose  pictures  adorned  the 
walls  of  our  library.  Soon,  I  could  point 
them  out  correctly  for  the  edification  of  the 
family  and  friends.  Sometimes  I  was  per- 
mitted to  sit  on  a  high  stool  at  The  Liberator 
office  where  my  father's  paper  was  printed 
and  play  with  the  spaces  at  the  compositor's 
desk,  a  very  enjoyable  pastime  I  thought. 

As  my  hands  were  exceptionally  cold  in 
winter,  I  often  warmed  them  on  my  father's 
bald  head.  For  a  long  time  I  could  not  un- 
derstand why  he  said:  "You  come  to  my 
incendiary  head,  my  darling,  to  warm  your 
cold  hands?"  One  day  he  said  to  me:  "I 
met  a  man  this  morning  who  thought  that 
I  had  horns."  I  was  greatly  puzzled  and 
did  my  best  to  find  them.     To  many  friends 
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he  said:  "I  love  all  my  children  best,  espe- 
cially Fanny."  I  realize  more  than  ever 
before  the  happiness  that  was  mine  of  being 
an  only  daughter.  Once  I  was  asked  at 
school  if  I  had  been  baptized.  Not  under- 
standing the  question,  I  inquired  of  my 
father  when  I  reached  home  if  such  was  the 
case,  to  which  he  replied:  "No,  my  darling, 
you  have  had  a  good  bath  every  morning 
and  that  is  a  great  deal  better."  This,  I 
innocently  told  my  school-mates  the  next  day. 

The  Liberator  went  to  press  on  Wednes- 
day, and  as  my  father  was  then  so  busy  that 
he  did  not  take  time  to  leave  the  office  for 
luncheon,  it  was  my  privilege  to  carry  a 
lunch  to  him.  On  such  occasions  he  would 
always  say:  "Now  you  have  brought  it  to  me, 
my  darling,  I  must  eat  it." 

My  father's  call  to  his  children  on  a  Sat- 
urday evening  to  get  The  Liberator  uin  ad- 
vance of  the  mail" — that  is,  to  read  proof 
with  him — was  always  answered  cheerfully 
by  us.  When  it  was  my  turn,  I  was  fre- 
quently rewarded  by  being  given  a  story  to 
read — often  in  a  supplement  of  the  Port- 
land (Maine)  Transcript — sometimes,  I 
must  confess,  much  more  interesting  to  me 
than  the  pages  of  The  Liberator. 

The   general   impression   of   my   father's 
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critics  was  that  life  under  such  conditions  as 
ours  must  be  gloomy,  but  in  reality,  there 
never  was  a  gayer  or  happier  family.  My 
father's  optimistic  nature  and  keen  sense  of 
humor  could  always  be  relied  upon  and  in 
times  of  financial  stress  he  would  put  his  arm 
around  my  anxious  mother,  and  walk  up  and 
down  the  room  with  her,  saying:  "My  dear, 
the  Lord  will  provide." 

Musical  training  was  never  vouchsafed 
him  and  he  could  only  pick  out  a  melody 
on  the  piano  with  one  hand.  Therefore,  he 
was  delighted  when  I  was  able  to  play  ac- 
companiments for  him.  He  liked  to  stand 
behind  me  and  beat  time  gently  on  my  shoul- 
der when  singing  his  favorite  hymns.  Love 
of  music  was  indeed  a  vital  part  of  my 
father's  being.  His  voice  waked  the  house- 
hold in  the  morning  with  song  and  made  the 
day  seem  bright  and  cheery,  though  it  were 
ever  so  stormy  and  gloomy  outside.  As  a 
boy  he  sang  well  and  could  follow,  as  he 
said,  "any  flute,"  and  he  had  a  correct  ear. 
Anything  with  a  martial  ring  to  it  found 
an  echo  in  his  breast.  When  asked  how  a 
Non-Resistant  could  like  warlike  music,  he 
said:  "It  is  just  as  applicable  to  moral  war- 
fare and  the  army  of  the  Lord."  When  I 
was   taught   to   play   classical  music   on   the 
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piano,  he  thought  that  I  ought  to  give  more 
time  to  what  would  affect  the  hearts  of  peo- 
ple in  general.  Afterwards,  however,  his 
taste  became  cultivated  and  he  finally  took 
great  delight  in  good  concerts,  enjoying  Von 
Biilow  and  Rubinstein  and  especially  the 
women  pianists,  Anna  Mehlig  and  Mme. 
Essipoff ;  also  the  violinists,  Ole  Bull,  Wieni- 
awski,  Camillo  Urso,  and  Wilhelmy.  At  the 
time  when  the  Monster  Peace  Jubilee  con- 
certs of  1869  and  1873  were  held  in  Boston, 
he  was  so  full  of  enthusiasm  and  apprecia- 
tion of  them  that  he  attended  almost  every 
performance. 

The  company  that  frequented  our  house 
was  so  delightful  that  I  never  realized  until 
I  was  fully  grown  that  my  father's  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  slave  made  him  socially 
ostracized.  I  consider  it  great  good  fortune 
to  have  listened  to  discussions  on  important 
reform  movements  of  the  day  by  such  men 
as  Wendell  Phillips,  Edmund  Quincy,  the 
saintly  Samuel  J.  May  and  his  cousin  Sam- 
uel May  and  Theodore  Parker — and  such 
women  as  Maria  Weston  Chapman — the 
grande  dame  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause — 
Lucy  Stone,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  the  gifted 
Grimke  sisters  from  South  Carolina — all 
pioneers  in  both  Anti-Slavery  and  Suffrage — 
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as  well  as  hosts  of  other  interesting  people. 
To  us  came  advocates  of  Temperance,  of 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  of  the  Woman's 
Rights  Movement,  Free  Religious  Thought, 
Prison  Reform  and  Non-Resistance — which 
stood  on  a  far  higher  plane  than  the  Pacifism 
of  today.  Many  distinguished  reformers 
from  Great  Britain  paid  homage  to  my 
father  and  were  entertained  at  our  home, 
always  simply,  as  though  members  of  the 
family.  It  would  be  impossible  to  express 
the  joy  that  my  four  brothers  and  I  felt  in 
such  an  environment.  My  youngest  brother 
on  being  put  to  bed  early  when  guests  were 
coming  told  my  mother  between  sobs,  that  it 
was  not  the  supper  that  he  cared  for,  but  the 
conversation !  Anti-Slavery  meetings  were 
our  theatre  and  opera,  Anti-Slavery  debates, 
meat  and  drink  to  us.  What  we  learned  was 
an  undying  devotion  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  never-to-be  abandoned, 
come  what  may.  It  enabled  me,  when 
pointed  out  at  school  as  the  daughter  of  an 
"infidel,"  to  glory  in  the  accusation. 

I  recall  the  visit  of  a  stranger  to  my 
father,  who,  after  introducing  himself,  said: 
"Mr.  Garrison,  if  you  have  immediate 
emancipation  you  will  have  chaos."  I  looked 
at  my  father  and  wondered  what  his  reply 
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would  be.  He  seemed  absolutely  serene  and 
answered:  "That  is  no  concern  of  mine.  I 
know  that  slavery  is  wrong  and  freedom  is 
right,  but  what  you  will  deprecate,  my  dear 
sir,  will  be,  not  the  results  of  freedom,  but 
of  slavery."  I  heard  my  father  say  during 
the  Civil  War  that  if  slavery  went  down  in 
blood  this  nation  would  realize  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  retributive  justice,  for  two 
wrongs  can  never  make  a  right.  He  re- 
garded human  life  as  sacred  and  inviolable 
under  all  circumstances,  and  he  carried  on 
the  struggle  for  Emancipation  on  the  basis 
of  Non-Resistance,  losing  many  adherents  in 
consequence  of  it,  but  gaining  others  who 
shared  his  firm  belief  that  we  should  never 
do  evil  that  good  may  come. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  with 
my  father  at  the  great  celebration  in  Music 
Hall,  Boston,  of  that  happy  event,  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  June,  1864.  When  my 
father  saw  Lincoln  in  Washington  after  at- 
tending the  National  Convention  for  the 
nomination  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Lincoln  told  him  that  he  never  could 
have  written  the  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
pation had  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  coadjutors 
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not  made  the  public  sentiment  upon  which  he, 
Lincoln,  had  to  rely  for  his  support. 

Time  had  brought  about  a  complete 
change  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  my 
beloved  parent.  He  himself  declared  that: 
"The  truth  is,  he  who  commences  any  reform 
which  at  last  becomes  one  of  transcendent 
importance  and  is  crowned  with  victory,  is 
always  ill-judged  and  unfairly  estimated.  At 
the  outset  he  is  looked  upon  with  contempt 
and  treated  in  the  most  opprobrious  manner 
as  a  wild  fanatic  or  a  dangerous  disorgan- 
izer.  In  due  time  the  cause  grows  and  ad- 
vances to  its  sure  triumph,  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  nears  the  goal,  the  popular  estimate 
of  his  character  changes,  till,  finally,  exces- 
sive panegyric  is  substituted  for  outrageous 
abuse.  The  praise  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
defamation  on  the  other,  are  equally  un- 
merited. In  the  clear  light  of  reason,  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  simply  stood  up  to  dis- 
charge a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  God,  to 
his  fellowmen,  to  the  land  of  his  nativity." 

The  photographs  and  portraits  of  my 
father  give  one  no  idea  of  his  mobile  counte- 
nance. He  used  to  say:  "This  is  fame — a 
poor  portrait  and  a  worse  bust — — "  but  the 
bust  of  him  made  by  Anne  Whitney  was  very 
good.     At  the  time  when  the  City  Fathers 
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of  Boston  decided  to  erect  a  statue  of  him, 
Miss  Whitney  competed  for  it  and  won  the 
prize.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  these  en- 
lightened days  that  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  prize-winner  was  a  woman  she  was 
not  permitted  to  make  the  statue,  but  such 
was  the  case.  Olin  Warner  was  the  ac- 
cepted sculptor  and  the  statue  that  was 
erected  on  Commonwealth  Avenue  is  a 
travesty  of  my  father. 

My  husband,  Henry  Villard,  speaks  of 
him  in  his  memoirs  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Garrison's  exterior  was  a  complete 
surprise  to  me.  His  public  character  as  the 
most  determined,  fearless  Anti-Slavery  cham- 
pion had  so  impressed  me,  as  it  did  most 
people,  that  I  had  supposed  his  outward 
appearance  must  be  in  keeping  with  it.  In 
other  words,  I  had  expected  to  see  a  fighting 
figure  of  powerful  build,  with  thick  hair,  full 
beard  and  fiery  defiant  eyes.  It  seemed  al- 
most ludicrous  to  behold  a  man  of  middle 
size,  completely  bald  and  clean  shaven,  with 
kindly  eyes  behind  spectacles,  and  instead  of 
a  fierce,  an  entirely  benignant  expression.  He 
appeared,  indeed,  more  like  the  typical  New 
England  minister  of  the  Gospel  than  the  re- 
lentless agitator  that  he  was.  The  inner 
man  corresponded  fully  to  the  outer  one.   He 
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was  forbearing,  and  mildness  itself,  in  man- 
ner and  speech." 

Miss  Harriet  Martineau  records  her  first 
meeting  with  my  father  thus:  "His  aspect 
put  to  flight  in  an  instant  what  prejudices  his 
slanderers  had  raised  in  me.  I  was  wholly 
taken  by  surprise.  It  was  a  countenance 
glowing  with  health  and  wholly  expressive  of 
purity,  animation  and  gentleness." 

She  further  said:  "One  day  in  Michigan 
two  friends  (who  happened  to  be  Abolition- 
ists) and  I  were  taking  a  drive  with  the 
Governor  of  the  State  who  was  talking  of 
some  recent  commotion,  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. 'What  is  Garrison  like?'  said  he.  'Ask 
Miss  M.,'  said  the  other.  I  was  asked  ac- 
cordingly and  my  answer  was  that  I  thought 
Garrison  the  most  bewitching  personage  that 
I  had  met  in  the  United  States.  The  testi- 
mony of  his  personal  friends,  the  closest 
watchers  of  his  life,  may  safely  be  appealed 
to  as  to  the  charms  of  his  domestic  manners. 
Garrison  gayly  promised  me  that  he  would 
come  over  whenever  his  work  is  done  in  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  promise  him  a  hundred  thousand  wel- 
comes as  warm  as  mine." 

On  the  occasion  of  my  father's  first  visit 
to  England  where  he  arrived  in  June,  1833, 
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just  at  the  crisis  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause 
there,  his  mission  was  to  expose  the  work 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society  to  the 
friends  of  the  colored  people  in  London  and 
elsewhere  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  William 
Green  described  him  at  that  time  as  "a  young 
man  not  yet  twenty-eight,  without  means  or 
social  standing  or  a  numerous  following;  de- 
spised, hated,  hunted  with  a  price  on  his 
head;  armed  only  with  the  blessings  of  an 
outcast  race  and  the  credentials  of  an  insig- 
nificant body  of  'fanatics'  who  was  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  the  honorable,  powerful 
and  world-famous  advocates  of  British 
Emancipation — before  Clarkson  and  Wil- 
berforce,  Macaulay  and  Buxton." 

After  arriving  in  London  my  father  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  take  breakfast  with  Sir 
Fowell  Buxton  which  he  gladly  accepted  and 
reached  the  house  at  the  appointed  time. 
When  his  name  was  announced  Mr.  Buxton 
inquired  somewhat  dubiously:  "Have  I  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  Mr.  Garrison  of  Bos- 
ton in  the  United  States  ?"  The  latter  replied 
"Yes,  Sir,  I  am  he,  and  I  am  here  in  accord- 
ance with  your  invitation."  Lifting  up  his 
hands  Sir  Fowell  exclaimed:  "Why,  my  dear 
sir,  I  thought  that  you  were  a  black  man!" 
Referring  to  this  episode  my  father  said  that 
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that  was  the  only  compliment  that  he  cared  to 
remember  or  to  tell,  for  Mr.  Buxton  somehow 
or  other  supposed  that  no  white  American 
could  plead  for  those  in  bondage  as  he  had 
done,  therefore  he  must  be  black. 

My  father  was  of  medium  height  and  he 
became  bald  while  still  a  young  man.  The 
remnant  of  his  hair  was  like  fine  silk  and  quite 
black,  turning  gray  only  late  in  life.  His  eyes 
were  large  and  full,  of  a  hazel  color,  hidden 
somewhat  by  glasses,  but  giving  an  expression 
of  great  benevolence  to  his  countenance,  and 
his  nose  was  strong  and  well  shaped.  The 
mouth  with  its  firm  deep  lines  was  the  feature 
that  indicated  the  dauntless  courage  and  iron 
will  of  the  man  who  stood  almost  alone  when 
he  began  the  agitation  which  ended  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  It  gave  to  his 
face  its  intense  earnestness  of  purpose;  yet 
it  was  wonderfully  mobile  and  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  lips  gave  him  the  kindest 
and  sunniest  of  expressions.  It  was  easy  to 
note  the  changes  of  his  ever-varying  counten- 
ance on  his  smoothly  shaven  face.  His  com- 
plexion in  youth  was  singularly  white,  his 
cheeks  "like  roses  in  the  snow,"  as  one  of 
his  old  friends  told  me.  He  had,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  a  fine  color  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he    was    compelled   to    keep   very   irregular 
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hours  because  of  his  labors  in  the  printing 
office  and  his  lecturing  experiences.  He  held 
himself  erect  and  walked  with  a  firm,  brisk 
step,  all  his  movements  indicating  alertness 
and  vigor  of  mind  and  body. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  my  father's 
marvelously  sympathetic  nature,  his  complete 
forgetfulness  of  self,  that  drew  all  hearts  to 
him.  Once  admitted  to  his  presence,  friend 
or  foe  felt  the  magic  of  his  winning  voice, 
expressive  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  kind- 
ness, and  prejudices  melted  away  before  his 
genial  smile.  This  endeared  him  to  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  and  he  invariably 
touched  responsive  chords  in  his  listeners, 
were  they  of  high  or  low  degree. 

The  winter  of  1867  mY  husband  and  I 
spent  in  Paris,  and  in  the  spring  my  father 
came  over  as  a  delegate  from  the  American 
Freedman's  Commission  to  a  Paris  Anti- 
Slavery  Conference.  It  was  convened  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
Afterwards  he  visited  his  numerous  friends  in 
England  who  had  given  him  unfailing  sup- 
port during  the  days  of  slavery.  I  had  the 
happiness  of  joining  him  there,  together  with 
my  brother  Frank,  and  attending  the  public 
breakfast  given  to  my  father  in  London  on 
June  29,  1867,  at  St.  James'  Hall  by  some 
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of  the  most  distinguished  Englishmen  of  the 
time.  John  Bright  presided,  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  made  a  memorable  address,  and  Earl 
Russell  improved  the  occasion  to  make  open 
amends  to  the  United  States  for  his  attitude 
during  the  Rebellion,  when  he  allowed  the 
Alabama  to  leave  a  British  port  to  prey 
upon  American  shipping.  The  final  address 
was  made  by  John  Stuart  Mill — to  me  the 
culmination  of  that  brilliant  and  moving  occa- 
sion. He  pointed  out  two  lessons  from  my 
father's  career.  The  first  was;  uAim  at 
something  great;  aim  at  things  which  are 
difficult  (and  there  is  no  great  thing  that  is 
not  difficult) .  If  you  aim  at  something  noble 
and  succeed  in  it,  you  will  generally  find  that 
you  have  succeeded  not  in  that  alone.  A 
hundred  other  good  and  noble  things  which 
you  never  dreamed  of  will  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  way."  He  also  said  that 
"though  our  best  directed  efforts  may  often 
seem  wasted  and  lost,  nothing  coming  of 
them  that  can  be  pointed  to  and  distinctly 
identified  as  a  definite  gain  to  humanity; 
though  this  may  happen  ninety-nine  times  in 
every  hundred,  the  hundredth  time  the  result 
may  be  so  great  that  we  had  never  dared  to 
hope  for  it  and  should  have  regarded  him 
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who  had  predicted  it  to  us  as  sanguine  beyond 
the  bounds  of  mental  sanity." 

My  father's  reply  to  the  eloquent  ad- 
dresses made  on  that  occasion  was  wholly 
spontaneous  and  ended  thus:  "Now  in  part- 
ing let  me  say,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  divided — England  from  America, 
America  from  England.  By  every  considera- 
tion under  heaven,  let  us  resolve  to  keep  the 
peace.  If  we  have  old  grudges,  let  them  be 
thrown  to  the  winds.  Let  there  be  peace — a 
true  and  just  peace — peace  by  forbearance — 
peace  by  generous  concession — for  the  sake 
of  the  cause  of  mankind,  and  that  together 
England  and  America  may  lead  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  freedom  and  glory.  There 
is  your  country's  flag,  there  is  mine.  Let 
them  be  blended." 

My  father's  Non-Resistant  principles  were 
fervently  embraced  by  all  his  children  except 
his  eldest  son,  George  Thompson  Garrison, 
who,  when  the  54th  and  55th  Massachusetts 
regiments  were  formed  of  colored  men  in 
the  Civil  War,  joined  the  former  as  a  lieu- 
tenant. Before  the  final  step  was  taken  my 
father  sent  the  following  letter  to  him  on 
June  ii?  1863.  It  indicates  more  than  all 
else,  perhaps,  his  spirit  of  tolerance  and  re- 
spect for  the  views  of  another — even  those 
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of  a  beloved  son  who  differed  from  the  teach- 
ing of  his  father  on  so  vital  a  matter  as  war: 
"Though  I  could  have  wished  that  you  had 
been  able  understandingly  and  truly  to  adopt 
those  principles  of  peace  which  are  so  sacred 
and  divine  to  my  soul,  yet  you  will  bear  me 
witness  that  I  have  not  laid  a  straw  in  your 
way  to  prevent  your  acting  up  to  your  own 
highest  convictions  of  duty;  for  nothing 
would  be  gained,  but  much  lost,  to  have  you 
violate  these.  Still,  I  tenderly  hope  that  you 
will  once  more  seriously  review  the  whole 
matter  before  making  the  irrevocable  deci- 
sion.  .   ." 

Love,  they  say,  is  blind,  but  love  for  our 
father  was  something  more  than  that  affec- 
tion which  commonly  exists  between  parents 
and  children.  It  was  called  forth  by  a  life 
so  pure,  so  tender,  so  earnest,  so  full  of  com- 
passion and  so  joyous,  that  being  part  of  it, 
we  regarded  him  almost  as  one  who  had 
strayed  from  heaven  to  earth.  Each  one  of 
us  was  morally  stimulated  by  his  fidelity  to 
principle,  his  never-failing  generosity  and 
touching  forgetfulness  of  self;  and  this  not 
only  because  of  his  devotion  to  many  good, 
though  unpopular,  causes,  but  even  more  for 
the  reason  that  these  exceptional  qualities 
were  ours  to  emulate  in  the  daily  round  of 
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our  home  life.  A  greater  legacy,  a  richer 
moral  inheritance,  I  cannot  believe  was  ever 
bestowed  upon  children  by  both  parents  than 
that  which  was  so  abundantly  ours. 

We  could  not  rise  to  the  height  of  such  a 
father,  but  we  kept,  as  a  solemn  trust,  his 
clear  vision  of  unbounded  love  and  sympathy 
for  those  suffering  from  cruelty  and  injustice. 
If  it  were  only  possible  to  give  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  so  remarkable  and  lovely  a 
personality  and  the  secret  of  its  charm  my 
self-imposed  task  would  be  easy.  But  any 
attempt  to  do  so  must  necessarily  fall  short 
of  the  truth,  however  imperishable  the 
memory  of  it. 


GARRISON'S  VIEWS  ON  NON- 
RESISTANCE 

As  early  as  August  30,  1838,  Mr.  Garri- 
son wrote  to  his  intimate  friend  and  coadju- 
tor, Samuel  J.  May,  of  Leicester,  Mass.  as 
follows  in  regard  to  the  peace  convention  to 
be  held  in  Boston  on  Sept.  18-20  of  that  year: 

"We  shall  probably  find  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  a  large  majority  of  the  Convention 
to  set  their  seal  of  condemnation  upon  the 
present  militia  system  and  its  ridiculous  and 
pernicious  accompaniments.  They  will  also, 
I  presume,  reprobate  all  wars,  defensive  as 
well  as  offensive.  They  will  not  agree  so 
cordially  as  to  the  inviolability  of  human  life. 
But  few,  I  think,  will  be  ready  to  concede  that 
Christianity  forbids  the  use  of  physical  force 
in  the  punishment  of  evil-doers;  yet  nothing 
is  plainer  to  my  understanding  or  more  con- 
genial to  the  feelings  of  my  heart. 

...  I  feel  the  excellence  and  sublimity 
of  that  precept  which  bids  me  pray  for  those 
who  despitefully  use  me ;  and  that  other  pre- 
cept which  enjoins  upon  me  when  smitten  on 
the  one  cheek  to  turn  the  other  also. 

.  .  .  We  degrade  our  spirits  in  a  brutal 
conflict.  To  talk  of  courts  of  justice  and  of 
punishing  evil  and  disobedient  men — of  pro- 
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tecting  the  weak  and  avenging  the  wronged 
by  a  posse  comitatus  or  a  company  of  soldiers 
— has  a  taking  sound  but  it  is  hollow  in  my 
ears.   * 

A  part  of  the  uDeclaration  of  Sentiments" 
adopted  by  this  Peace  Convention  in  Boston, 
on  September  18th,  19th  and  20th,  1838, 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Garrison  at  a  sin- 
gle sitting  on  the  forenoon  of  the  20th  of 
September  is  as  follows: 

Assembled  in  Convention,  from  various 
sections  of  the  American  Union,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will 
among  men,  we,  the  undersigned,  regard  it 
as  due  to  ourselves,  to  the  cause  which  we 
love,  to  the  country  in  which  we  live,  and 
to  the  world,  to  publish  a  Declaration,  ex- 
pressive of  the  principles  we  cherish,  the  pur- 
poses we  aim  to  accomplish,  and  the  measures 
we  shall  adopt  to  carry  forward  the  work  of 
peaceful,  universal  reformation. 

Our  country  is  the  world,  our  countrymen 
are  all  mankind.  We  love  the  land  of  our 
nativity  only  as  we  love  all  other  lands.  The 
interests,  rights,  liberties  of  American  citi- 
zens are  no  more  dear  to  us  than  are  those 
of  the  whole  human  race.     Hence,  we  can 
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allow  no  appeal  to  patriotism,  to  revenge  any 
national  insult  or  injury.  The  Prince  of 
Peace,  under  whose  stainless  banner  we  rally, 
came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save,  even  the 
worst  of  enemies. 

We  conceive  that  if  a  nation  has  no  right 
to  defend  itself  against  foreign  enemies,  or  to 
punish  its  invaders,  no  individual  possesses 
that  right  in  his  own  case.  The  unit  cannot 
be  of  greater  importance  than  the  aggregate. 
If  one  man  may  take  life,  to  obtain  or  defend 
his  rights,  the  same  license  must  necessarily 
be  granted  to  the  communities,  states  and 
nations.  If  he  may  use  a  dagger  or  a  pistol, 
they  may  employ  cannon,  bombshells,  land 
and  naval  forces.  The  means  of  self-preser- 
vation must  be  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  interests  at  stake  and  the  number  of  lives 
exposed  to  destruction.  But  if  a  rapacious 
and  bloodthirsty  soldiery,  thronging  these 
shores  from  abroad,  with  intent  to  commit 
rapine  and  destroy  life,  may  not  be  resisted 
by  the  people  or  magistracy,  then  ought  no 
resistance  to  be  offered  to  domestic  troublers 
of  the  public  peace  or  of  private  security. 
No  obligation  can  rest  upon  Americans  to 
regard  foreigners  as  more  sacred  in  their 
persons  than  themselves,  or  to  give  them  a 
monopoly  of  wrong-doing  with  impunity. 
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The  dogma  that  all  the  governments  of 
the  world  are  approvingly  ordained  of  God, 
and  that  the  powers  that  be  in  the  United 
States,  in  Russia,  in  Turkey,  are  in  accord- 
ance with  His  will,  is  not  less  absurd  than 
impious.  It  makes  the  impartial  Author  of 
human  freedom  and  equality  unequal  and 
tyrannical. 

We  register  our  testimony,  not  only 
against  all  wars,  whether  offensive  or  defen- 
sive, but  all  preparations  for  war;  against 
every  naval  ship,  every  arsenal,  every  fortifi- 
cation; against  the  militia  system  and  a  stand- 
ing army;  against  all  military  chieftains  and 
soldiers;  against  all  monuments  commemo- 
rative of  victory  over  a  fallen  foe,  all  trophies 
won  in  battle,  all  celebrations  in  honor  of 
military  or  naval  exploits;  against  all  appro- 
priations for  the  defence  of  a  nation  by  force 
and  arms,  on  the  part  of  any  legislative  body; 
against  every  edict  of  government  requiring 
of  its  subjects  military  service.  Hence  we 
deem  it  unlawful  to  bear  arms  or  to  hold  a 
military  office. 

The  history  of  mankind  is  crowded  with 
evidences  proving  that  physical  coercion  is 
not  adapted  to  moral  regeneration;  that  the 
sinful  dispositions  of  men  can  be  subdued 
only  by  love;  that  evil  can  be  exterminated 
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from  the  earth  only  by  goodness;  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  rely  upon  an  arm  of  flesh,  upon 
man  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  to  pre- 
serve us  from  harm;  that  there  is  great  se- 
curity in  being  gentle,  harmless,  long-suffer- 
ing, and  abundant  in  mercy;  that  it  is  only 
the  meek  who  shall  inherit  the  earth,  for  the 
violent  who  resort  to  the  sword  are  destined 
to  perish  with  the  sword.  Hence  as  a  meas- 
ure of  sound  policy — of  safety  to  property, 
life,  and  liberty — of  public  quietude  and  pri- 
vate enjoyment — as  well  as  on  the  ground  of 
allegiance  to  Him  who  is  King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords,  we  cordially  adopt  the  Non- 
Resistance  principle,  being  confident  that  it 
provides  for  all  possible  consequences,  will 
ensure  all  things  needful  to  us,  is  armed 
with  omnipotent  power,  and  must  ultimately 
triumph  over  every  assailing  force. 

If  we  abide  by  our  principles,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  be  disorderly,  or  plot  treason, 
or  participate  in  any  evil  work;  we  shall  sub- 
mit to  every  ordinance  of  man;  obey  all  the 
requirements  of  Government,  except  such  as 
we  deem  contrary  to  the  commands  of  the 
gospel,  and  in  no  case  resist  the  operation  of 
the  law,  except  by  meekly  submitting  to  the 
penalty  of  disobedience. 

But,  while  we  shall  adhere  to  the  doctrine 
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of  Non-Resistance  and  passive  submission  to 
enemies,  we  purpose,  in  a  moral  and  spiritual 
sense,  to  speak  and  act  boldly;  to  assail 
iniquity,  in  high  places  and  in  low  places;  to 
apply  our  principles  to  all  existing  civil,  po- 
litical, legal  and  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

It  appears  to  us  a  self-evident  truth,  that, 
whatever  the  gospel  is  designed  to  destroy  at 
any  period  of  the  world,  being  contrary  to  it, 
ought  now  to  be  abandoned. 

We  expect  to  prevail  through  the  foolish- 
ness of  preaching — striving  to  commend  our- 
selves unto  every  man's  conscience,  in  the 
sight  of  God.  From  the  press  we  shall  pro- 
mulgate our  sentiments  as  widely  as  prac- 
ticable. We  shall  endeavor  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  all  persons,  of  whatever  name 
or  sect.  The  triumphant  progress  of  the 
cause  of  Temperance  and  of  Abolition  in  our 
land,  through  the  instrumentality  of  benevo- 
lent and  voluntary  associations,  encourages 
us  to  combine  our  own  means  and  efforts  for 
the  promotion  of  a  still  greater  cause.  Hence, 
we  shall  employ  lecturers,  circulate  tracts  and 
publications,  form  societies,  and  petition  our 
State  and  national  governments,  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  universal  peace.  It  will  be  our 
leading  object  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
effecting  a  radical  change  in  the  views,  feel- 
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ings  and  practices  of  society,  respecting  the 
sinfulness  of  war  and  the  treatment  of  ene- 
mies. 

In  entering  upon  the  great  work  before 
us,  we  are  not  unmindful  that,  in  its  prosecu- 
tion, we  may  be  called  to  test  our  sincerity, 
even  as  in  a  fiery  ordeal.  It  may  subject  us  to 
insult,  outrage,  suffering,  yea,  even  death 
itself.  We  anticipate  no  small  amount  of 
misconception,  misrepresentation,  calumny. 

Firmly  relying  upon  the  certain  and  uni- 
versal triumph  of  the  sentiments  contained  in 
this  Declaration,  however  formidable  may 
be  the  opposition  arrayed  against  them — in 
solemn  testimony  of  our  faith  in  their  divine 
origin — we  hereby  affix  our  signatures  to  it; 
commending  it  to  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  mankind,  giving  ourselves  no  anxiety  as 
to  what  may  befall  us.* 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Garrison  said 
of  this  Declaration:  "This  instrument  con- 
templates nothing,  repudiates  nothing,  but 
the  spirit  of  violence  in  thought,  word  and 
deed.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  done 
without  provoking  that  spirit,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, is  not  touched  or  alluded  to  in  the  in- 
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strument.  The  sum  total  of  affirmation  is 
this — that,  we  are  resolved,  come  what  may, 
as  Christians,  to  have  long-suffering  toward 
those  who  may  despitefully  use  and  perse- 
cute us — to  pray  for  them — to  forgive  them 
in  all  cases.  This  is  the  head  and  front  of 
our  offending — nothing  more,  nothing  less."* 

Referring  to  the  work  of  this  convention, 
Mr.  Garrison  wrote  as  follows:  uOur  Non- 
Resistance  Convention  is  over,  and  the  peace 
and  blessing  of  heaven  have  attended  our  de- 
liberations. Such  a  mass  of  free  mind  as 
was  brought  together  I  have  never  seen  be- 
fore in  any  one  assembly.  'Not  many 
mighty,'  'not  many  rich/  'not  many  honor- 
able' were  found  among  us — of  course;  but 
there  was  much  talent,  and  a  great  deal  of 
soul.  Not  a  single  set  speech  was  made  by 
anyone,  but  everyone  spoke  in  a  familiar 
manner,  just  as  though  we  constituted  but 
a  mere  social  party."f 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  new  peace  or- 
ganization received  the  condemnation  of  the 
religious  press,  fwith  hardly  an  exception, 
and  especially  that  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  and  the  New  York  Peace  Society. 


*  Life,  volume  2,  p.  237. 
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Replying  to  a  correspondent  Mr.  Garri- 
son declared  that  "Non-Resistance  is  not  a 
state  of  passivity,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
state  of  activity,  ever  fighting  the  good  fight 
of  faith,  ever  foremost  to  assail  unjust 
power,  ever  struggling  for  'liberty,  equality, 
fraternity,'  in  no  national  sense,  but  in  a 
world-wide  spirit.  It  is  passive  only  in  this 
sense — that  it  will  not  return  evil  for  evil, 
nor  give  blow  for  blow,  nor  resort  to  mur- 
derous weapons  for  protection  or  defense."* 

The  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Senti- 
ments then  asks  "On  what  are  right  and 
wrong  dependent?  On  recorded  declara- 
tions? On  ancient  parchments  or  modern 
manuscripts?  On  sacred  books?  No. 
Though  every  parchment,  manuscript  and 
book  in  the  world  were  given  to  the  con- 
suming fire,  the  loss  would  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  right  or  wrong  of  moral  actions. 
Truth  and  duty,  the  principle  of  justice  and 
equity,  the  obligations  of  mercy  and  broth- 
erly kindness,  are  older  than  all  books,  and 
more  enduring  than  tablets  of  stone.   .   .   . 

The  question  at  issue  is — war,  its  nature, 
tendencies,  results :  war,  whether  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  whether  under  the  Jewish 


*  Selections     from    the    Writings    and   Speeches      of    William 
Lloyd  Garrison,   1852,   p.   88. 
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or  Christian  dispensation;  is  it  right?  was 
it  ever  justifiable?  .   .   . 

Why  should  we  go  to  a  book  to  settle  the 
character  of  war  when  we  could  judge  of  it 
by  its  fruits  ?  .   .   .   . 

War  is  as  capable  of  moral  analysis  as 
slavery,  intemperance,  licentiousness,  or 
idolatry.  It  is  not  an  abstraction,  which  ad- 
mits of  doubt  or  uncertainty,  but  as  tangible 
as  bombs,  cannon,  mangled  corpses,  smoul- 
dering ruins,  desolated  towns  and  villages, 
rivers  of  blood.  It  is  substantially  the  same 
in  all  ages,  and  cannot  change  its  moral  fea- 
tures. To  trace  it  in  all  its  ramifications  is 
not  a  difficult  matter.  In  fact,  nothing  is 
more  terribly  distinct  than  its  career;  it 
leaves  its  impress  on  everything  it  touches, 
whether  physical,  mental,  or  moral.  Why, 
then,  not  look  it  in  the  face?  Why  look 
anywhere  else?"* 

Mr.  Garrison  presided  at  a  Non-Resis- 
tance Convention  held  in  Worcester  on 
March  24  and  25,  1854,  and  drew  up  sev- 
eral resolutions,  one  of  them  being  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Resolved,  that  the  plan  of  supporting 
governments    by   tariffs    and    other    indirect 
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taxes,  is  a  cunning  contrivance  of  tyrants  to 
enable  them  to  attain  their  ambitions  and 
bloody  aims  without  exciting  the  alarm  of 
the  people  by  a  direct  appeal  to  their  pockets; 
therefore,  one  most  potent  way  to  put  an 
end  to  war  and  tyranny  is  to  abolish  all 
tariffs  and  indirect  taxes  and  substitute  free 
trade  and  direct  taxation  as  the  means  of 
sustaining  political  institutions."* 

In  May,  1838,  just  after  the  dedication  of 
Marlboro'  Chapel,  which  was  founded  in 
Boston  "mainly  by  Abolitionists,  upon  the 
rock  of  universal  emancipation,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  humanity  and  free  discus- 
sion," Mr.  Garrison  wrote  to  George  W. 
Benson:  "The  spirit  of  mobocracy,  like  the 
pestilence,  is  contagious;  and  Boston  is  once 
more  ready  to  re-enact  the  riotous  scenes  of 
1835.  The  Marlboro'  Chapel,  having  just 
been  completed,  and  standing  in  relation  to 
our  cause  just  as  did  Pennsylvania  Hall,  is 
an  object  of  pro-slavery  malevolence.  Ever 
since  my  return,  threats  have  been  given  out 
that  the  Chapel  should  share  the  fate  of  the 
Hall.  Last  evening  was  the  time  for  its 
dedication;  and,  so  threatening  was  the 
aspect  of  things,  four  companies  of  light  in- 

*  Life,   volume  3,   p.  419. 
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fantry  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness,  each 
being  provided  with  100  ball  cartridges,  to 
rush  to  the  scene  of  riot  on  the  tolling  of  the 
bells.  The  lancers,  a  powerful  body  of 
horsemen,  were  also  in  readiness.  During 
the  day  placards  were  posted  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  denouncing  the  Abolitionists, 
and  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  rally  at  the 
Chapel  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  put  them 
down.  .  .  .  Non-Resistance  versus  brickbats 
and  bowie-knives.  Omnipotence  against  a 
worm  of  the  dust.  Divine  law  against 
lynch  law.     How  unequal!"* 

Commenting  upon  Henry  Ward  Beecher's 
statement  that  uthere  are  those  who  will 
scoff  at  the  idea  of  holding  a  sword  or  a 
rifle,  in  a  Christian  state  of  mind,"  Mr.  Gar- 
rison wrote  in  the  Liberator:  "We  know  not 
where  to  look  for  Christianity  if  not  to  its 
founder;  and,  taking  the  record  of  his  life 
and  death,  of  his  teaching  and  example,  we 
can  discover  nothing  which  even  remotely, 
under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  justifies 
the  use  of  the  sword  or  rifle  on  the  part  of 
his  followers;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  noth- 
ing but  self-sacrifice,  willing  martyrdom  (if 
need  be),  peace  and  good-will  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  all  retaliatory  feelings,  enjoined 

*  Life,  volume  2,  p.   219. 
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upon  all  who  would  be  his  disciples.  When 
he  said:  Tear  not  those  who  kill  the  body/ 
he  broke  every  deadly  weapon.  When  he 
said:  'My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else 
would  my  servants  fight  that  I  should  not 
be  delivered  to  the  Jews/  he  plainly  pro- 
hibited war  in  self-defence  and  substituted 
martyrdom  therefor.  When  he  said  'Love 
your  enemies/  he  did  not  mean  'Kill  them 
if  they  go  too  far.'  When  he  said,  while 
expiring  on  the  cross:  'Father,  forgive  them; 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do/  he  did  not 
treat  them  as  "a  herd  of  buffaloes/  but  as 
poor,  misguided  and  lost  men.  We  believe 
in  his  philosophy;  we  accept  his  instruction; 
we  are  thrilled  by  his  example;  we  rejoice 
in  his  fidelity."* 


* 


At  the  New  England  Convention  in  Bos- 
ton on  May  26,  1858,  where  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson  and  Theodore  Parker  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that  the  slavery  ques- 
tion could  be  settled  only  by  bloodshed,  Mr. 
Garrison,  though  he  had  long  considered 
such  a  solution  inevitable,  deplored  the  re- 
jection of  Non-Resistance  principles  on  the 
part  of  the  Abolitionists:  "When  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  was  launched/'  he  said,  "it  was 
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baptized  in  the  spirit  of  peace.  We  pro- 
claimed to  the  country  and  the  world  that 
the  weapons  of  our  warfare  were  not  car- 
nal, but  spiritual,  and  we  believed  them  to 
be  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down 
even  of  the  stronghold  of  slavery;  and  for 
several  years  great  moral  power  accom- 
panied our  cause  wherever  presented.  Alas ! 
In  the  course  of  the  fearful  developments  of 
the  Slave  Power,  and  its  continued  aggres- 
sions on  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
North,  in  my  judgment  a  sad  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  anti-slavery  men, 
generally  speaking.  We  are  growing  more 
and  more  warlike,  more  and  more  disposed 
to  repudiate  the  principles  of  peace,  more 
and  more  disposed  to  talk  about  'finding  a 
joint  in  the  neck  of  the  tyrant,'  and  breaking 
that  neck,  'cleaving  tyrants  down  from  the 
crown  to  the  groin,'  with  the  sword  which  is 
carnal,  and  so  inflaming  one  another  with 
the  spirit  of  violence  and  for  a  bloody  work. 
Just  in  proportion  as  this  spirit  prevails,  I 
feel  that  our  moral  power  is  departing  and 
will  depart.  I  say  this  not  so  much  as  an 
Abolitionist  as  a  man.  I  believe  in  the  spirit 
of  peace,  and  in  sole  and  absolute  reliance 
on  truth  and  the  application  of  it  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people.     I  do 
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not  believe  that  the  weapons  of  liberty  ever 
have  been,  or  ever  can  be,  the  weapons  of 
despotism.  I  know  that  those  of  despotism 
are  the  sword,  the  revolver,  the  cannon,  the 
bomb-shell;  and,  therefore,  the  weapons  to 
which  tyrants  cling,  and  upon  which  they 
depend,  are  not  the  weapons  for  me,  as  a 
friend  of  liberty.  I  will  not  trust  the  war 
spirit  anywhere  in  the  universe  of  God,  be- 
cause the  experience  of  six  thousand  years 
proves  it  not  to  be  at  all  reliable  in  such  a 
struggle  as  ours.  .   .  . 

"I  pray  you,  Abolitionists,  still  to  adhere 
to  that  truth.  Do  not  get  impatient;  do  not 
become  exasperated;  do  not  attempt  any  new 
political  organization;  do  not  make  your- 
selves familiar  with  the  idea  that  blood  must 
flow.  Perhaps  blood  will  flow — God  knows, 
I  do  not;  but  it  shall  not  flow  through  any 
counsel  of  mine.  Much  as  I  detest  the  op- 
pression exercised  by  the  Southern  slave- 
holder, he  is  a  man,  sacred  before  me.  He 
is  a  man,  not  to  be  harmed  by  my  hand  nor 
with  my  consent.  He  is  a  man,  who  is  griev- 
ously and  wickedly  trampling  upon  the 
rights  of  his  fellowmen;  but  all  I  have  to  do 
with  him  is  to  rebuke  his  sin,  to  call  him  to 
repentance,  to  leave  him  without  excuse  for 
his  tyranny.     He  is  a  sinner  before  God — 
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a  great  sinner;  yet,  while  I  will  not  cease 
reprobating  his  horrible  injustice,  I  will  let 
him  see  that  in  my  heart  there  is  no  desire 
to  do  him  harm — that  I  wish  to  bless  him 
here,  and  bless  him  everlastingly — and  that 
I  have  no  other  weapon  to  wield  against  him 
but  the  simple  truth  of  God,  which  is  the 
great  instrument  for  the  overthrow  of  all 
iniquity,  and  the  salvation  of  the  world."* 

At  a  meeting  in  Tremont  Temple,  held  on 
the  day  of  John  Brown's  execution,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1859,  Mr.  Garrison  said:  "A  word 
upon  the  subject  of  Peace.  I  am  a  Non- 
Resistant — a  believer  in  the  inviolability  of 
human  life,  under  all  circumstances ;  I,  there- 
fore, in  the  name  of  God,  disarm  John 
Brown  and  every  slave  at  the  South.  But 
I  do  not  stop  there;  if  I  did  I  should  be  a 
monster.  I  also  disarm,  in  the  name  of  God, 
every  slaveholder  and  tyrant  in  the  world. 
For,  wherever  that  principle  is  adopted  all 
fetters  must  instantly  melt,  and  there  can  be 
no  oppressed  and  no  oppressor,  in  the  nature 
of  things. 

".  .  .  But  whenever  there  is  a  contest  be- 
tween the  oppressed  and  the  oppressor— the 
weapons  being  equal  between  the  parties — 

*  Life,    volume    3,   p.    473. 
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God  knows  that  my  heart  must  be  with  the 
oppressed  and  always  against  the  oppres- 
sor.   * 

Many  questions  that  are  asked  Non-Re- 
sistants  today  were  put  to  Mr.  Garrison  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  When  thus  in- 
terrogated in  regard  to  his  peace  views  he 
replied:  "This  question  is  exultingly  put  to 
the  friends  of  peace  and  Non-Resistance  by 
those  whose  military  ardor  is  now  at  a  white 
heat,  as  though  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
answered,  and  deserved  nothing  but  ridi- 
cule. Our  reply  to  it  is,  that  the  peace  prin- 
ciples are  as  beneficent  and  glorious  as  ever 
and  are  neither  disproved  nor  modified  by 
anything  now  transpiring  in  the  country  of 
a  warlike  character.  If  they  had  been  long 
since  embraced  and  carried  out  by  the  peo- 
ple, neither  slavery  nor  war  would  now  be 
filling  the  land  with  violence  and  blood. 
Where  they  prevail  no  man  is  in  peril  of  life 
or  liberty;  where  they  are  rejected,  and  pre- 
cisely to  the  extent  they  are  rejected,  neither 
life  nor  liberty  is  secure.  How  their  viola- 
tion, under  any  circumstances,  is  better  than 
a  faithful  adherence  to  them,  we  have  not 
the  moral  vision  to  perceive.  They  are  to  be 
held  responsible  for  nothing  which  they  do 
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not  legitimately  produce  or  sanction.  As 
they  neither  produce  nor  sanction  any  op- 
pression or  wrongdoing,  but  elevate  the  char- 
acter, control  the  passions  and  lead  to  the 
performance  of  all  good  offices,  they  are  not 
to  be  discarded  for  those  of  a  hostile  char- 
acter."* 

"What  is  war?  Is  it  not  the  opposite  of 
peace,  as  slavery  is  of  liberty,  as  sin  is  of 
holiness,  as  Belial  is  of  Christ?  And  is  slav- 
ery sometimes  to  be  enforced — is  sin  in  cases 
of  emergency  to  be  committed — is  Belial  oc- 
casionally to  be  preferred  to  Christ,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require?  These  are  grave 
questions,  and  the  redemption  of  the  world 
is  dependent  on  the  answers  that  may  be 
given  to  them. 

"The  better  the  object,  the  less  need,  the 
less  justification  there  is  to  behave  as  they 
do,  who  have  one  that  is  altogether  exe- 
crable. Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  life 
for  life,  is  not  the  way  to  redeem  or  bless  our 
race.  Sword  against  sword,  cannon  against 
cannon,  army  against  army,  is  it  thus  that 
love  and  good-will  are  diffused  through  the 
world,  or  that  right  conquers  wrong?  Why 
not,  then,  seek  by  falsehood  to  counteract 
falsehood — by   cruelty  to   terminate   cruelty 

*  Life,  volume  4,  p.  25. 
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— by  sin  to  abolish  sin?     Can  men  gather 
grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles ?"* 

uAs  for  the  governments  of  the  world,  all 
history  shows  that  they  cannot  be  maintained, 
except  by  naval  and  military  power;  that  all 
their  mandates  being  a  dead  letter  without 
such  power  to  enforce  them  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, are  virtually  written  in  blood."f 

uTo  palliate  crime  is  to  be  guilty  of  its  per- 
petration. To  ask  for  a  postponement  of 
the  case,  till  a  more  convenient  season,  is 
to  call  for  a  suspension  of  the  moral  law,  and 
to  assume  that  it  is  right  to  do  wrong,  under 
present  circumstances.";): 

"The  truth  that  we  utter  is  impalpable,  yet 
real :  It  cannot  be  thrust  down  by  brute  force, 
nor  pierced  with  a  dagger,  nor  bribed  with 
gold,  nor  overcome  by  the  application  of  a 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers.  The  cause  that 
we  espouse  is  the  cause  of  human  liberty, 
formidable  to  tyrants,  and  dear  to  the  op- 
pressed, throughout  the  world — containing 
the  elements  of  immortality,  sublime  as 
heaven,  and  far-reaching  as  eternity — em- 
bracing every  interest  that  appertains  to  the 

*  Writings,  p.  80-81. 
t  Writings,  p.  94. 
%  Writings,  p.  140. 
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welfare  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  and 
sustained  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  Lord 
Almighty.  The  principles  that  we  inculcate 
are  those  of  equity,  mercy,  and  love.  .  .  .* 
"Moral  influence,  when  in  vigorous  exer- 
cise, is  irresistible.  It  has  an  immortal  es- 
sence. It  can  no  more  be  trod  out  of  exis- 
tence by  the  iron  foot  of  time,  or  by  the 
ponderous  march  of  iniquity,  than  matter 
can  be  annihilated.  It  may  disappear  for  a 
time;  but  it  lives  in  some  shape  or  other, 
in  some  place  or  other,  and  will  rise  with 
renovated  strength. "f 


*  Writings,  p.  389. 
t  Writings,  p.  58-59. 


THE  NON-RESISTANT 

After  the  formation  of  The  Non-Resistant 
Society  on  September  18,  1838,  and  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  columns  of  the  Liberator  of 
articles  espousing  the  cause  of  Non-Resist- 
ance, objections  began  to  arise  as  to  the  use 
of  the  space  of  the  Liberator,  for  any  sub- 
ject not  directly  relating  to  slavery.  On  No- 
vember n,  1838,  Anne  Warren  Weston,  an 
ardent  apostle  of  both  causes,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Garrison  urging  him  to  edit  a  monthly 
paper  devoted  to  Non-Resistance  on  the 
ground  of  her  belief  that  continued  advocacy 
of  Non-Resistance  by  the  Liberator  would 
damage  the  paper  and  cause  vexation  and 
discord  among  Abolitionists.  After  careful 
consideration  of  the  matter  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Non-Resistance  Society  ac- 
cepted this  point  of  view  and  determined  up- 
on the  publication  of  a  semi-monthly  organ 
called  The  Non-Resistant.  When  it  came  to 
be  published,  however,  it  was  found  that  it 
could  not  be  gotten  out  oftener  than  monthly 
and  its  publication  was  continued  from  Jan- 
uary, 1839,  until  the  29th  of  June,  1842, 
when  it  came  to  an  end,  like  many  another 
hopeful  publication,  because  of  lack  of  means 
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— which  is  clear  enough  proof  that  the  Non- 
Resistant  movement  was  not  identical  with 
the  Abolition  movement  itself,  for  the  Liber- 
ator  went  its  triumphal  way  until  Abolition 
was  achieved. 

The  Non-Resistant  itself  was  a  small  folio 
nineteen  inches  by  twelve,  its  four  columns 
to  the  page  being  of  the  same  width  as  those 
of  the  Liberator  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
same  type  in  both  publications.  Its  motto 
was,  "Resist  not  evil — Jesus  Christ."  The 
burden  of  the  editorial  work  was  carried  by 
Mrs.  Maria  Weston  Chapman  and  Edmund 
Quincy,  together  with  Mr.  Garrison,  who 
stated,  however,  at  the  end  of  The  Non- 
Resistant' s  existence,  that  he  had  not  spent 
half  a  day  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
paper's  life  in  preparing  editorial  matter  for 
it.  The  bulk  of  the  work  was,  therefore, 
done  by  Mrs.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Quincy, 
assisted  by  Charles  K.  Whipple,  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Non-Resistant  Society,  and  by 
Henry  C.  Wright,  one  of  Mr.  Garrison's 
closest  friends  and  associates.  He  was  the 
sole  missionary  in  the  field  and  was  author- 
ized in  1 841  to  go  abroad  as  a  usort  of  mis- 
sionary for  the  cause  of  peace,  abolition, 
temperance,  chastity,  and  a  pure  and  equal 
Christianity" — surely  a  large  order. 
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The  success  of  the  paper  at  the  outset  was 
very  encouraging  and  was  greater  than  its 
organizers  had  dared  to  hope.  It  paid  for 
itself  in  1840.  At  the  outset  Gerrit  Smith, 
the  rich  Abolitionist  of  Peterboro,  N.  Y., 
sent  $100  towards  its  support,  and  this  was 
considered  very  daring  because  of  the  intense 
feeling  among  many  of  the  Abolitionists  that 
it  was  traitorous  to  the  great  cause  to 
espouse  any  other.  Arthur  Tappan,  the 
New  York  Abolitionist,  who  freed  Mr.  Gar- 
rison from  jail  at  the  time  of  his  incarcera- 
tion in  Baltimore  by  paying  his  fine,  on  June 
5,  1830,  was  so  incensed  by  The  Non-Resis- 
tant that  he  returned  the  copy  sent  to  him 
and  declared  that  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  an  organ  that  proclaimed  itself 
against  the  use  of  force  by  the  government 
and  disseminated  other  non-governmental 
sentiments. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  the  sending  of 
Mr.  Wright  on  his  all-embracing  mission  to 
Europe  which  contributed  more  to  the  death 
of  The  Non-Resistant  than  anything  else. 
He  was  that  rare  person  among  the  Aboli- 
tionists, a  good  business  man  and  organizer, 
and  his  absence  in  England  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  development  of  the  paper. 
But  the  chief  cause  was,   as   Mr.   Garrison 
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wrote  to  Mr.  Wright,  "our  time,  our  means, 
our  labors  are  so  absorbed  in  seeking  the 
emancipation  of  our  enslaved  countrymen 
that  we  cannot  do  as  much  specifically  and 
directly  for  non-resistance  as  would  other- 
wise be  in  our  power  to  perform."  The 
Non-Resistant  Society  kept  alive  until  1849, 
then  it,  too,  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  presum- 
ably for  the  same  reason.  With  every  year 
the  anti-slavery  struggle  was  growing  bit- 
terer and  more  thrilling,  and  was  absorbing 
more  and  more  the  energy  and  the  strength 
of  all  connected  with  it. 


WHAT  I  OWE  TO  GARRISON 

By  Leo  Tolstoi 
(A  Letter  to  V.  Tchertkofi)* 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me 
your  biography  of  Garrison. 

Reading  it,  I  lived  again  through  the 
spring  of  my  awakening  to  true  life.  While 
reading  Garrison's  speeches  and  articles  I 
vividly  recalled  to  mind  the  spiritual  joy 
which  I  experienced  twenty  years  ago,  when 
I  found  out  that  the  law  of  non-resistance — 
to  which  I  had  been  inevitably  brought  by 
the  recognition  of  the  Christian  teaching  in 
its  full  meaning,  and  which  revealed  to  me 
the  great  joyous  ideal  to  be  realized  in  Chris- 
tian life — was  even  as  far  back  as  the  for- 
ties not  only  recognized  and  proclaimed  by 
Garrison  (about  Ballou  I  learned  later),  but 
also  placed  by  him  at  the  foundation  of  his 
practical  activity  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves. 

My  joy  was  at  that  time  mingled  with  be- 
wilderment as  to  how  it  was  that  this  great 
Gospel   truth,   fifty  years   ago   explained   by 


*  A     Short     Biography     of     William     Lloyd     Garrison,     by     V. 
Tchertkoff  and  F.  Holah.     London:       The  Free  Age  Press,  1904. 
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Garrison,  could  have  been  so  hushed  up  that 
I  had  now  to  express  it  as  something  new. 

My  bewilderment  was  especially  increased 
by  the  circumstance  that  not  only  people  an- 
tagonistic to  the  progress  of  mankind,  but 
also  the  most  advanced  and  progressive  men, 
were  either  completely  indifferent  to  this 
law  or  actually  opposed  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  true  progress. 

But  as  time  went  on  it  became  clearer  and 
clearer  to  me  that  the  general  indifference 
and  opposition  which  were  then  expressed, 
and  still  continue  to  be  expressed — pre-emi- 
nently amongst  political  workers — towards 
this  law  of  non-resistance  are  merely  symp- 
toms of  the  great  significance  of  this  law. 

"The  motto  upon  our  banner,"  wrote 
Garrison  in  the  midst  of  his  activity,  "has 
been  from  the  commencement  of  our  moral 
warfare  'OUR  COUNTRY  IS  THE 
WORLD;  OUR  COUNTRYMEN  ARE 
ALL  MANKIND.'  We  trust  that  it  will 
be  our  only  epitaph.  Another  motto  we 
have  chosen  is,  'UNIVERSAL  EMANCI- 
PATION.' Up  to  this  time  we  have  limited 
its  application  to  those  who  in  this  country 
are  held  by  Southern  taskmasters  as  market- 
able  commodities,   goods   and   chattels,   and 
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implements  of  husbandry.  Henceforth  we 
shall  use  it  in  its  widest  latitude — the 
emancipation  of  our  whole  race  from  the 
dominion  of  man,  from  the  thraldom  of  self, 
from  the  government  of  brute  force,  from 
the  bondage  of  sin,  and  the  bringing  it  un- 
der the  dominion  of  God,  the  control  of  an 
inward  spirit,  the  government  of  the  law  of 
love.  .   .  ." 

Garrison,  as  a  man  enlightened  by  the 
Christian  teaching,  having  begun  with  the 
practical  aim  of  strife  against  slavery,  very 
soon  understood  that  the  cause  of  slavery 
was  not  the  casual  temporary  seizure  by  the 
Southerners  of  a  few  millions  of  negroes, 
but  the  ancient  and  universal  recognition, 
contrary  to  the  Christian  teaching,  of  the 
right  of  coercion  on  the  part  of  certain  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  certain  others.  A  pretext 
for  recognizing  this  right  has  always  been 
that  men  regarded  it  as  possible  to  eradi- 
cate or  diminish  evil  by  brute  force,  i.e., 
also  by  evil.  Having  once  realized  this 
fallacy,  Garrison  put  forward  against  slav- 
ery neither  the  suffering  of  slaves,  nor  the 
cruelty  of  slaveholders,  nor  the  social 
equality  of  men,  but  the  eternal  Christian 
law  of  refraining  from  opposing  evil  by 
violence,    i.e.,    of    "non-resistance."      Garri- 
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son  understood  that  which  the  most  ad- 
vanced among  the  fighters  against  slavery 
did  not  understand:  that  the  only  irrefutable 
argument  against  slavery  is  the  denial  of 
the  right  of  any  man  over  the  liberty  of 
another   under   any   conditions  whatsoever. 

The  Abolitionists  endeavored  to  prove 
that  slavery  was  unlawful,  disadvantageous, 
cruel;  that  it  depraved  men,  and  so  on;  but 
the  defenders  of  slavery  in  their  turn  proved 
the  untimeliness  and  danger  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  the  evil  results  liable  to  follow  it. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  con- 
vince his  opponent.  Whereas  Garrison,  un- 
derstanding that  the  slavery  of  the  negroes 
was  only  a  particular  instance  of  universal 
coercion,  put  forward  a  general  principle 
with  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  agree— 
the  principle  that  under  no  pretext  has  any 
man  the  right  to  dominate,  i.e.,  to  use  co- 
ercion over  his  fellows.  Garrison  did  not 
so  much  insist  on  the  right  of  negroes  to  be 
free  as  he  denied  the  right  of  any  man  what- 
soever, or  of  any  body  of  men,  forcibly  to 
coerce  another  man  in  any  way.  For  the 
purpose  of  combating  slavery  he  advanced 
the  principle  of  struggle  against  all  the  evil 
of  the  world. 

This  principle  advanced  by  Garrison  was 
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irrefutable,  but  it  affected  and  even  over- 
threw all  the  foundations  of  established  so- 
cial order,  and  therefore  those  who  valued 
their  position  in  that  existing  order  were 
frightened  at  its  announcement,  and  still 
more  at  its  application  to  life;  they  endeav- 
ored to  ignore  it,  to  elude  it;  they  hoped  to 
attain  their  object  without  the  declaration  of 
the  principle  of  non-resistance  to  evil  by 
violence,  and  that  application  of  it  to  life 
which  would  destroy,  as  they  thought,  all 
orderly  organization  of  human  life.  The  re- 
sult of  this  evasion  of  the  recognition  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  coercion  was  that  fratricidal 
war  which,  having  externally  solved  the  slav- 
ery question,  introduced  into  the  life  of  the 
American  people  the  new — perhaps  still 
greater — evil  of  that  corruption  which  ac- 
companies every  war. 

Meanwhile  the  substance  of  the  question 
remained  unsolved,  and  the  same  problem, 
only  in  a  new  form,  now  stands  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Formerly  the 
question  was  how  to  free  the  negroes  from 
the  violence  of  the  slaveholders;  now  the 
question  is  how  to  free  the  negroes  from  the 
violence  of  all  the  whites,  and  the  whites 
from  the  violence  of  all  the  blacks. 

The   solution  of  this   problem   in   a   new 
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form  is  to  be  accomplished  certainly  not  by 
the  lynching  of  the  negroes,  nor  by  any  skil- 
ful and  liberal  measures  of  American  poli- 
ticians, but  only  by  the  application  to  life  of 
that  same  principle  which  was  proclaimed  by 
Garrison  half  a  century  ago. 

The  other  day  in  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive periodicals  I  read  the  opinion  of  an 
educated  and  intelligent  writer,  expressed 
with  complete  assurance  in  its  correctness, 
that  the  recognition  by  me  of  the  principle 
of  non-resistance  to  evil  by  violence  is  a  lam- 
entable and  somewhat  comic  delusion  which, 
taking  into  consideration  my  old  age  and 
certain  merits,  can  only  be  passed  over  in 
indulgent  silence. 

Exactly  the  same  attitude  towards  this 
question  did  I  encounter  in  my  conversation 
with  the  remarkably  intelligent  and  progres- 
sive American  Bryan.  He  also,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  gently  and  courteously 
showing  me  my  delusion,  asked  me  how  I 
explained  my  strange  principle  of  non-resis- 
tance to  evil  by  violence,  and  as  usual  he 
brought  forward  the  argument,  which  seems 
to  everyone  irrefutable,  of  the  brigand  who 
kills  or  violates  a  child.  I  told  him  that  I 
recognize  non-resistance  to  evil  by  violence 
because,   having   lived   seventy-five   years,    I 
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have  never,  except  in  discussions,  encoun- 
tered that  fantastic  brigand,  who,  before  my 
eyes,  desired  to  kill  or  violate  a  child,  but 
that  perpetually  I  did  and  do  see  not  one 
but  millions  of  brigands  using  violence  to- 
wards children  and  women  and  men  and  old 
people  and  all  the  laborers  in  the  name  of 
the  recognized  right  of  violence  over  one's 
fellows.  When  I  said  this  my  kind  interlocu- 
tor, with  his  naturally  quick  perception,  not 
giving  me  time  to  finish,  laughed,  and  recog- 
nized that  my  argument  was  satisfactory. 

No  one  has  seen  the  fantastic  brigand,  but 
the  world,  groaning  under  violence,  lies  be- 
fore everyone's  eyes.  Yet  no  one  sees,  nor 
desires  to  see,  that  the  strife  which  can  liber- 
ate man  from  violence  is  not  a  strife  with 
the  fantastic  brigand,  but  with  those  actual 
brigands  who  practise  violence  over  men. 

Non-resistance  to  evil  by  violence  really 
means  only  that  the  mutual  interaction  of 
rational  beings  upon  each  other  should  con- 
sist not  in  violence  (which  can  be  only  ad- 
mitted in  relation  to  lower  organisms  de- 
prived of  reason)  but  in  rational  persuasion; 
and  that,  consequently,  towards  this  substitu- 
tion of  rational  persuasion  for  coercion  all 
those  should  strive  who  desire  to  further  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 
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It  would  seem  quite  clear  that  in  the  course 
of  the  last  century,  fourteen  million  people 
were  killed,  and  that  now  the  labor  and  lives 
of  millions  of  men  are  spent  on  wars  neces- 
sary to  no  one,  and  that  all  the  land  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  do  not  work  on  it,  and 
that  all  the  produce  of  human  labor  is  swal- 
lowed up  by  those  who  do  not  work,  and 
that  all  the  deceits  which  reign  in  the  world 
exist  only  because  violence  is  allowed  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  that  which  appears 
evil  to  some  people,  and  that  therefore  one 
should  endeavor  to  replace  violence  by  per- 
suasion. That  this  may  become  possible  it 
is  necessary  first  of  all  to  renounce  the  right 
of  coercion. 

Strange  to  say,  the  most  progressive 
people  of  our  circle  regard  it  as  dangerous 
to  repudiate  the  right  of  violence  and  to  en- 
deavor to  replace  it  by  persuasion.  These 
people,  having  decided  that  it  is  impossible 
to  persuade  a  brigand  not  to  kill  a  child, 
think  it  also  impossible  to  persuade  the 
working  men  not  to  take  the  land  and  the 
produce  of  their  labor  from  those  who  do 
not  work,  and  therefore  these  people  find  it 
necessary  to  coerce  the  laborers. 

So  that,  however  sad  it  is  to  say  so,  the 
only  explanation  of  the  non-understanding  of 
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the  significance  of  the  principle  of  non-resis- 
tance to  evil  by  violence  consists  in  this,  that 
the  conditions  of  human  life  are  so  distorted 
that  those  who  examine  the  principle  of  non- 
resistance  imagine  that  its  adaptation  to  life 
and  the  substitution  of  persuasion  for  co- 
ercion would  destroy  all  possibility  of  that 
social  organization  and  of  those  conveniences 
of  life  which  they  enjoy. 

But  the  change  need  not  be  feared;  the 
principle  of  non-resistance  is  not  a  principle 
of  coercion  but  of  concord  and  love,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  made  coercively  bind- 
ing upon  men.  The  principle  of  non-resis- 
tance to  evil  by  violence,  which  consists  in  the 
substitution  of  persuasion  for  brute  force, 
can  be  only  accepted  voluntarily,  and  in 
whatever  measure  it  is  freely  accepted  by 
men  and  applied  to  life — i.e.,  according  to 
the  measure  in  which  people  renounce  vio- 
lence and  establish  their  relations  upon  ra- 
tional persuasion — only  in  that  measure  is 
true  progress  in  the  life  of  men  accomplished. 

Therefore,  whether  men  desire  it  or  not, 
it  is  only  in  the  name  of  this  principle  that 
they  can  free  themselves  from  the  enslave- 
ment and  oppression  of  each  other. 
Whether  men  desire  it  or  not,  this  principle 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  true  improvement  in 
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the  life  of  men  which  has  taken  place  and  is 
still  to  take  place. 

Garrison  was  the  first  to  proclaim  this 
principle  as  a  rule  for  the  organization  of 
the  life  of  men.  In  this  is  his  great  merit. 
If  at  the  time  he  did  not  attain  the  pacific 
liberation  of  the  slaves  in  America,  he  indi- 
cated the  way  of  liberating  men  in  general 
from  the  power  of  brute  force. 

Therefore  Garrison  will  forever  remain 
one  of  the  greatest  reformers  and  promoters 
of  true  human  progress. 

I  think  that  the  publication  of  this  short 
biography  will  be  useful  to  many. 

Leo  Tolstoi. 
Yasnaya  Polyana,  January,  1904. 


WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON  AS 
SEEN  BY  A  GRANDSON 

By  Oswald  Garrison  Villard 

I 

When  I  was  asked  to  set  down  on  paper 
an  estimate  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  I 
at  first  declined.  A  grandson  to  write  mod- 
estly and  usefully  about  a  beloved  grandsire? 
It  appeared  an  impossible  undertaking,  but 
others  far  more  competent  being  not  avail- 
able and  I  being  again  urged,  it  seemed  but 
right  that  I  should  at  least  make  the  effort 
and  leave  it  to  the  readers  to  decide  how 
largely  I  had  failed  to  preserve  the  unbiased 
historical  attitude. 

It  is  perhaps  in  my  favor  that  I  am  too  far 
removed  from  the  great  Abolition  conflict 
to  have  even  a  memory  of  that  heroic  era. 
Yet  something  of  the  spirit  of  it  must  have 
surrounded  my  cradle,  since  nothing  in  all 
my  life  has  seemed  as  vital  as  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  of  the  Abolitionists  or  as  thrill- 
ing as  the  greatest  of  moral  wars  in  Amer- 
ica. As  a  small  child  I  was  never  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  gracious  personality,  of  the 
kindly,  benevolent,  and  serene  spirit  which 
dominated  that  home  in  Roxbury,  to  which 
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every  member  of  the  family  came  in  com- 
pleted love  and  devotion  in  order  to  round 
out  a  circle  of  extraordinary  gaiety  and  hap- 
piness unmarred  by  discord  of  any  kind. 

But  even  to  the  child  there  was  something 
in  those  mild  eyes  behind  the  gold  spectacles 
and  those  wonderfully  firm  lines  around  the 
generous  mouth  of  the  patriarch  of  the 
home  that  gave  the  little  boy  concern  if  he 
strayed  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 
One  of  his  childish  recollections  is  of  the  non- 
resistant  grandfather  leading  a  terrified,  and 
therefore  decidedly  non-resistant,  imp  of  a 
grandson  into  durance  vile  in  a  cupboard- 
prison,  not  for  defending  anybody's  human 
rights,  but  for  having  wickedly  and  malev- 
olently assailed  other  urchins  with  what  the 
Abolitionists  would,  in  their  Biblical  lan- 
guage, have  called  "carnal  weapons. "  In 
the  transformation  which  then  came  over 
the  kindly  eyes  and  in  the  set  of  the  firm 
mouth  of  the  Liberator,  now  turned  jailer, 
the  little  boy  found  much  that  in  later  years, 
as  he  has  looked  back  upon  that  incident, 
has  made  it  easy  for  him  to  picture  his  grand- 
father in  the  heat  of  most  uncompromising 
attacks  upon  the  powers  of  evil,  to  see  him, 
in  his  mind's  eye,  facing  the  Rynders'  mob, 
in  New  York  City,  or  writing  that  ringing 
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declaration  that  he  would  not  retreat  a  sin- 
gle inch  and  that  he  would  be  heard. 

If  the  little  boy  quailed  and  retreated 
when  militant  destiny  in  grand-parental  form 
overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  wrongdoing, 
he  never  had  any  desire  to  question  the  jus- 
tice of  the  penalty  awarded.  And  here 
again  a  chance  bit  of  discipline  has  made  the 
then  little  offender  feel  instinctively  through- 
out his  existence  that  the  great  moving,  abid- 
ing desire  of  that  unusual  life  which  touched 
his  own  so  briefly,  yet  influenced  it  so  pro- 
foundly, was  the  desire  for  justice,  for  "exact 
justice, "  to  use  that  homely,  vigorous  and 
redundant  phrase  that  so  often  appears  in 
the  grandfather  s  writings.  No  love  for  the 
offender,  however  dear,  no  hatred  of  wrong- 
doing, but  was  governed  in  him  by  that  one 
great  principle  of  doing  justice  that  justice 
might  come  out  of  it  all. 

It  was  not  only  a  happy,  but  a  rarely  serene 
home  over  which  the  boy's  grandfather  pre- 
sided from  the  time  that  he  had  a  home  of 
his  own.  The  wTorld  at  large  might  think 
of  it  as  one  forever  stirred  by  intense  emo- 
tions, now  swayed  by  vibrant  gusts  of  pas- 
sion, now  thrilled  by  the  prospect  of  personal 
violence,  now  roused  to  extremes  by  hot  fits 
of    outraged    indignation.      But    within    its. 
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walls  were  singular  peace  and  content. 
Where  the  spirit  of  the  leader  was  so  cheer- 
ful and  so  unfailingly  serene  there  could  be 
no  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  chart 
of  life  or  of  the  methods  of  pursuing  that 
great  and  all  controlling  objective  of  human 
freedom.  Could  such  dauntless  poise,  such 
durable  satisfaction  in  living — to  borrow  a 
phrase  of  ex-President  Eliot's — such  equa- 
nimity of  spirit,  such  an  atmosphere  of  joy 
and  of  absolute  faith  be  possible  if  the  funda- 
mental philosophy  were  wrong?  No  one 
could  enter  his  house  and  doubt  the  uplifting 
nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  Garrison  was 
engaged,  or  its  righteousness.  There  is  no 
more  concrete  example  among  all  the  many 
Abolition  homes  of  similar  worth  and  simi- 
larly unselfish  devotion,  of  the  spiritual  re- 
wards which  come  to  those  who  labor  in  the 
vineyards  of  humanity. 

II 

Do  we  not  often  overlook  what  the  cause 
did  for  the  reformer  while  asking  what  the 
reformer  did  for  the  cause?  Well,  here  is  a 
case  where  a  cause  took  hold  of  a  youth, 
untutored  and  unknown,  but  gifted  with  ab- 
solute truth  and  the  power  of  terrible  ex- 
pression.     It  gave  him  the   opportunity  to 
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expand  and  enrich  his  own  spirit,  and  every 
day  of  his  living.  To  each  wrong  Garrison's 
soul  vibrated  as  the  strings  of  asolian  harps 
to  the  winds  of  the  forest;  but  the  tones  that 
his  human  instrument  gave  forth  varied  ac- 
cording to  where  you  stood  when  you  heard. 
To  some  who  listened  there  came  only  the 
most  rasping  dissonances  and  discords,  por- 
tending nothing  but  treason  to  the  existing 
order  of  society;  to  other  auditors  the 
sounds  were  of  divine  sweetness.  Whatever 
the  message  of  the  tones  or  their  timbre, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  power  to 
stir.  You  might  hate  or  you  might  love,  but 
listen  unaffected  you  could  not,  and  always  the 
evolution  of  the  man  himself  made  him  the 
truer  philosopher  at  home  and  the  more 
stinging  a  censor  outside. 

And  that  evolution  became  so  noteworthy 
because  his  own  self  was  so  completely  subor- 
dinated. He  had  no  ambitions  save  to  serve; 
he  found  in  serving  his  causes  the  most  com- 
plete happiness.  The  opportunity  for  leader- 
ship was  his  unrestricted  because  there  was 
nothing  to  hold  him  back.  When  Wendell 
Phillips  was  paying  for  his  audacity  by  social 
ostracism,  by  the  loss  of  his  Harvard  friends, 
by  forfeiting  chances  of  political  preferment, 
Garrison  had  practically  no  sacrifices  to  make. 
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He  had  no  social  position  to  lose.  He  was  in 
debt  to  nobody.  No  one  had  any  hold  upon 
him  with  which  to  padlock  his  utterance.  And 
so  it  was  only  a  question  of  how  far  his  abili- 
ties would  carry  him  in  the  leadership  of  the 
movement.  The  strain  of  caring  for  his 
family  he  bore  more  easily  than  most  men. 
He  had  sublime  faith  that  the  Lord  would 
provide  even  if  he  gave  away  his  one  reserve 
suit  to  someone  who  needed  it  more  than  he, 
or  if  he  should  perish  at  the  hands  of  a  broad- 
cloth mob.  The  wolf  might  be  at  the  door, 
but  the  guest  was  there,  too,  and  the  latch- 
string  ever  hung  out,  no  matter  how  bare  the 
cupboard  or  how  anxious  the  housewife.  Then 
he  insisted  on  leading  an  absolutely  blameless 
private  life,  to  the  great  vexation  of  his  ene- 
mies, whom  his  use  of  Biblical  language  and 
apt  quotation  of  the  Scriptures  embarrassed 
and  amazed  beyond  words.  In  short,  he  was 
the  despair  of  all  opponents. 

What  could  you  do  with  a  man  like  this? 
You  threw  him  in  jail  and  he  liked  it  immense- 
ly and  utilized  the  opportunity  to  strike  off 
his  best  bit  of  verse.  You  put  a  price  upon 
his  head  and  he  gloried  in  it.  You  threatened 
him  with  death  and  dragged  him  through 
the  streets  with  a  rope  around  his  waist  and 
he  showed  his  courage  by  failing  even  to  be 
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excited,  and  then  went  home  to  utilize  your 
outbreak  against  him  in  a  most  effective  ser- 
mon against  the  thing  you  were  trying  to  up- 
hold. You  ridiculed  him  as  a  nobody  and  he 
calmly  admitted  it  and  went  on  preaching  his 
gospel  of  liberty.  You  tried  to  close  the 
mails  to  him,  to  undermine  his  influence,  to 
destroy  his  reputation,  his  judgment  and  his 
sanity,  and  he  went  on  pounding  you,  convict- 
ing you  out  of  your  own  mouth  and  printing 
in  his  column  in  The  Liberator  headed  "The 
Refuge  of  Oppression"  tell-tale  happenings 
which  portrayed  at  its  worst  the  institution 
you  were  seeking  to  defend.  And  then  when 
in  despair  you  sought  the  aid  of  the  law  and 
of  the  officials  of  his  State  to  prosecute  him 
you  found  that  he  so  walked  by  day  and  by 
night  that  you  could  not  even  indict  him  for 
running  an  underground  railroad  station, 
which  he  was  careful  not  to  because  of  his 
conspicuousness. 

You  called  him  an  effeminate  fanatic  be- 
cause he  would  stand  up  for  the  cause  of 
woman  in  a  day  when  there  were  fewer  suf- 
fragists than  Abolitionists,  and  he  went 
calmly  on  insisting  that  his  platform  was  not 
occupied  unless  women  stood  upon  it.  You 
called  him  crack-brained  because  he  crossed 
'the  ocean  to  plead  for  the  slave  and  then 
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declined  to  speak  for  what  was  dearest  to  his 
soul  because  the  women  delegates  with  him 
were  not  admitted  to  the  Convention.  You 
denounced  him  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony  and  Lucy  Stone,  yes,  of  Mary 
Walker,  and  Garrison's  hopelessly  addled 
brain  took  it  all  as  a  compliment  and  gloried 
in  'these  spiritual  alliances  which  some  would 
have  dubbed  his  shame.  How  could  you 
keep  your  patience  with  a  man  like  this, — 
one  who  would  not  only  let  loose  the  savage 
negro  on  the  community,  but  believed  that 
every  walk  of  life,  every  sphere  of  intellec- 
tual activity  should  be  open  to  the  despised 
sex  and  actually  preached  that  women,  not 
men,  should  decide  what  place  women  should 
occupy  in  modern  society. 

And  always  he  insisted  upon  being  happy, 
no  matter  what  you  said  or  did  to  him.  His 
heart  was  as  the  heart  of  a  child  even  when 
he  denounced  a  whole  class  in  language  of 
complete  immoderation.  It  did  not  affect 
that  heart  when  you  assured  him  for  the  five 
thousandth  time  that  he  had  thrown  away  his 
influence  by  his  unbridled  pen,  ruined  his 
cause  by  his  vituperation  and  his  denunciation 
of  good  men  and  women  who  did  their  duty 
by  their  slaves  like  Christians,  or  by  taking 
up  the  despicable  case  of  those  masculine  fe- 
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males  who  wished  the  ballot.  You  certainly 
cannot  wage  polemical  warfare  with  an  an- 
tagonist like  this.  He  will  not  play  fair;  he 
does  not  follow  the  rules  of  the  game.  He 
enters  the  combat  in  such  a  shining  armor  of 
happiness  and  personal  righteousness  and 
complete  unselfishness  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  point  of  your  sword  to  enter  at 
any  point.  And  all  the  time  he  is  belaboring 
you  with  his  heavy  broadsword  with  the  ut- 
most of  calmness  and  most  annoying  vigor. 

Ill 

From  Garrison  came  ever  a  torrent  of 
denunciation  of  wrong-doing  too  Niagara- 
like, if  you  please,  and  marked,  perhaps,  as 
his  latest  biographer,  Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman 
avers,  with  a  restricted  and  uncertain  intellec- 
tual grasp.  But  it  was  what  the  hour  called 
for;  with  all  its  ponderousness,  with  all  its 
Biblical  allusions  and  quotations,  it  was  clear, 
wonderfully  telling  and  still  more  wonder- 
fully suited  to  the  sturdy  middle-class  audi- 
ence and  the  time  to  which  it  appealed.  Mr. 
Chapman  realizes  this,  for  side  by  side  with 
his  criticism  he  writes: 

"Garrison  was  not  a  man  of  this  kind.  His  mis- 
sion was  more  lowly,  more  popular,  more  visible; 
and  his  intellectual  grasp  was  restricted  and  uncer- 
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tain.  Garrison  was  a  man  of  the  market  place. 
Language  to  him  was  not  the  mere  means  of  stating 
truth,  but  a  mace  to  break  a  jail.  He  was  to  be  the 
instrument  of  great  and  rapid  changes  in  public 
opinion  during  an  epoch  of  terrible  and  fluctuating 
excitement.  The  thing  which  he  is  to  see,  to  say, 
and  to  proclaim,  from  moment  to  moment,  is  as 
freshly  given  to  him  by  prodigal  nature,  is  as  truly 
spontaneous,  as  the  song  of  the  thrush.  He  never 
calculates,  he  acts  upon  inspiration;  he  is  always 
ingenuous,  innocent,  self-poised,  and,  as  it  were, 
inside  of  some  self-acting  machinery  which  controls 
his  course,  and  rolls  out  the  carpet  of  his  life  for 
him  to  walk  on." 

And  he  adds: 

"All  this  part  of  Garrison's  mental  activity  is  his 
true  vocation.  Here  he  rages  like  a  lion  of  Judah. 
By  these  onslaughts  he  is  freeing  people  from  their 
mental  bonds;  he  is  shaking  down  the  palaces  of 
Babylon." 

Out  of  the  Bible  he  drew  not  only  his  spir- 
itual weapons,  but  from  it  came  much  of  his 
calm  philosophy,  his  complete  adoption  of 
the  example  of  Jesus  as  the  model  for  himself, 
his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  non-resistance. 
To  quote  Mr.  Chapman  again  : 

"To  Garrison,  the  Bible  was  the  many-piped  or- 
gan to  which  he  sang  the  song  of  his  life,  and  the 
arsenal  from  which  he  drew  the  weapons  of  his 
warfare.  I  doubt  if  any  man  ever  knew  the  Bible  so 
well,  or  could  produce  a  text  to  fit  a  political  emer- 
gency with  such  startling  felicity  as  Garrison.     .     . 
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I  doubt  whether  Cromwell  or  Milton  could  have 
rivaled  Garrison  in  this  field  of  quotation;  and  the 
power  of  quotation  is  as  dreadful  a  weapon  as  any 
which  the  human  intellect  can  forge.  From  his  boy- 
hood upward  Garrison's  mind  was  soaked  in  the 
Bible  and  in  no  other  book." 

Ydt  while  poring  thus  over  the  greatest  of 
books  has  made  a  gloomy  or  somber  nature 
out  of  many  a  man,  the  spontaneity,  the 
gaiety,  the  serenity  of  Garrison's  nature  was 
never  affected  by  it.  John  Brown  by  contrast 
was  a  typical  Roundhead,  gravely  earnest  and 
intense  and  usually  dull,  as  well  as  ponderous, 
both  in  his  writings  and  in  the  dourness  of 
his  life,  while  Garrison's  was  full  of  cheer  and 
sunshine  and  optimism,  distinguished  by  its 
benevolence  as  well  as  by  its  unwavering  faith 
in  'the  eventual  victory.  This  is  the  point  I 
would  most  dwell  upon — the  essential  rich- 
ness of  Garrison's  life  and  its  complete  hap- 
piness, good-humor,  sweetness  and  kindliness. 
There  is  a  story  of  a  Southerner  who,  meeting 
Garrison  on  a  boat,  fell  into  conversation  with 
him  and  wound  up  by  saying : 

"I  have  been  much  interested,  sir,  in  what  you 
have  said,  and  the  exceedingly  frank  and  temperate 
manner  in  which  you  have  treated  the  subject.  If 
all  Abolitionists  were  like  you,  there  would  be  much 
less  opposition  to  your  enterprise.  But,  sir,  depend 
upon  it,  that  hare-brained,  reckless,  violent  fanatic 
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Garrison  will   damage,   if  he   does  not  shipwreck, 
any  cause. " 

Men  and  women  were  invariably  amazed 
as  they  met  him  at  the  gentleness  of  his  spirit 
and  marvelled  that  such  harsh  and  bitter 
language,  such  prophet-like  denunciation 
could  issue  from  one  whose  countenance  was 
so  benign.  They  soon  saw  that  there  was  no 
personal  animus,  no  sense  of  personal  wrong 
save  that  which  Jesus  Himself  might  have 
felt  at  the  wronging  of  one  of  His  fellow 
human  beings.  It  was  the  sense  of  impersonal 
justice  which  was  the  mainspring  of  it  all. 
Hard  as  it  is  for  even  a  sympathizer  to  read 
it  today  into  Garrison's  utterances,  a  real  de- 
sire to  help  the  slave-holder  was  ever  active 
within  him.  If  it  be  said  that  he  often  con- 
cealed his  affection  for  that  particular  fellow- 
man  beneath  torrential  excoriation,  the  an- 
swer is  that  the  grandson  who  writes  these 
lines  is  not  wrong  in  feeling  that  the  abiding 
desire  of  his  unusual  life  was  absolute  jus- 
tice. The  very  fact  that  the  grandfather 
loved  or  cared  for  any  one  or  anybody  made 
all  the  more  vigorous  the  pointing  out  of 
wrong-doing;  his  discipline  became  the  more 
stern,  his  blows  more  like  those  of  a  sledge- 
hammer, if  he  but  felt  that  he  could  thus 
serve  best  the  erring  he  really  cared  for. 
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IV 

The  enigma  of  personality — what  can  sur- 
pass it  in  its  profound  mystery?  The  funda- 
mental whys  we  ask  about  it  remain  un- 
answered though  the  analysis  of  the  spirit's 
feelings  and  of  the  brain's  methods  go  on 
apace.  Why  should  the  love  of  mankind 
and  the  readiness  to  gfve  one's  life  to  the 
lowly  and  despised  have  so  controlled  the 
existence  of  three  such  different  spirits  as 
Wendell  Phillips,  John  Brown  and  William 
Lloyd  Garrison?  Why  did  this  inspiration 
come  to  their  souls  and  not  to  any  other  three 
of  the  multitude  of  their  generation?  John 
Brown,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  when 
most  men's  thoughts  begin  to  turn  from  the 
activities  of  life  to  the  past  and  the  future, 
suddenly  changed  from  a  simple  guardian 
of  flocks  and  tiller  of  the  soil,  a  farmer,  sur- 
veyor, cattle  expert  and  wool  merchant,  to 
an  arch  plotter  of  many  disguises,  a  bel- 
ligerent pioneer,  an  assailant  of  sovereign 
government,  bent  on  overthrowing  human 
bondage  by  raising  the  banner  of  physical 
revolt. 

The  contagion  of  reform  affected  Garri- 
son and  Phillips,  on  the  other  hand,  in  early 
youth — but  the  very  dissimilarity  of  their 
early   lives,    their   social    surroundings,    and 
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their  prospects  makes  all  the  more  amazing 
the  fact  that  both  should  on  this  fundamen- 
tal issue  of  human  brotherhood  have  seen 
eye  to  eye.  Sometimes  I  think  this  all  a 
question  of  birth;  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  changing  other  people's  opinions,  once 
formed,  or  eradicating  the  seeds  of  hatred 
and  oppression  if  once  they  begin  to  open 
and  sprout  within  one;  that  all  moral  reform 
means  marshaling  those  who  are  unfettered 
and  unprejudiced,  stirring  them  morally  and 
then  proving  that  they  are  in  the  majority, 
either  because  of  numbers  or  because  of  the 
ethical  soundness  of  their  cause.  Certainly 
Garrison,  the  son  of  an  errant  sea  captain, 
and  Wendell  Phillips,  the  scion  of  aristoc- 
racy, would  seem  to  bear  out  part  of  this 
theory  at  least.  But  why  must  they  needs 
become  latter-day  disciples  to  revivify  faith 
in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christ? 

For  one  thing,  the  three  similar  yet 
strongly  dissimilar  men  illustrate  the  essen- 
tial democracy  of  any  such  great  reform  as 
the  liberation  of  the  slaves.  Irresistibly  such 
a  movement  draws  from  all  classes  of  society 
those  made  free  by  communion  with  the 
eternal  truths;  those  who  are  willing  to  ap- 
ply fundamental  principles  to  any  given  situ- 
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ation  and  measure  each  by  the  yard-stick  of 
an  ideal,  no  matter  how  impractical  the  test 
may  seem.  The  difference  between  the  re- 
former and  the  non-reforming  citizen  is  de- 
fined by  the  readiness  of  the  one  to  take  his 
stand  on  a  principle  and  to  face  obloquy,  ridi- 
cule and  hate  while  striving  to  apply  that 
principle  to  all  conditions,  under  all  circum- 
stances. Most  important  of  all,  there  enters 
into  the  soul  of  the  reformer  the  divine  de- 
sire to  serve,  no  matter  what  the  price,  if 
only  thereby  the  world  can  be  made  to  ad- 
vance by  as  much  as  the  fraction  of  an  inch. 


[This  essay  reprinted  by  kind  permission  from  The 
World  Tomorrow.] 
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